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in discussing the "German Empire," he gives more space to Emperor 
William II, and less to the lack of political acumen and foresight 
among the German people, than the best authorities probably would 
give. 

It is unfortunate that the publishers did not put better maps in 
the volume; and possibly Dr. Schmitt could have materially improved 
his book, if he had delayed its publication for a year or so longer, 
until he could have had access to some documents not accessible when 
he was writing. However, we congratulate him on his excellent vol- 
ume, which so effectively disposes of the various "myths" and 
"claims" concerning the causes of the war. It is recommended as a 
valuable work, useful alike to the student, the general reader, and the 
expert in international affairs. 

N. Dwight Harris. 

The Life of John A. Rawlins (Grant's Chief of Staff). By James 
Harrison Wilson. New York. The Neale Publishing Company. 

The subject of this biography is described in the title page as 
"Lawyer, Assistant Adjutant General, Chief of Staff, Major General 
of Volunteers, and Secretary of War." The author is well fitted for 
his work, which was undertaken at the dying request of his subject. 
He was associated with him in General Grant's Staff in the Vicksburgh 
and Chattanooga Campaigns, and served in the same army in Grant's 
advance on Richmond, which gave him special opportunities of 
knowing and recording the services of the Chief of Staff. 

The author is one of the few remaining general officers of the 
Union Army who gained distinction for gallant service in that memo- 
rable contest. In some respects his career has been unique in our 
military history. A graduate of West Point on the eve of the Civil 
War, he entered the Union Army a youth in years but of high stand- 
ing as an engineer officer, and rapidly passed through all the grades 
of promotion from a lieutenant to major general, first in the volunteer 
and afterwards in the regular army, at the close of that war a corps 
commander. Having retired from the service, he reentered it in the 
Spanish War, in which he served as a corps commander and as 
department commander of two important provinces of Cuba. Again, 
when the Boxer outbreak threatened the lives of our diplomatic 
officials and citizens in China, he was recalled to the service and 
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placed second in command in the United States forces in the relief 
expedition to Peking. Such an experience is unparalleled in our 
military history. 

But our author has another qualification for the work we have in 
review. After his retirement from the army, although immersed in 
important business interests, he devoted much of his time to the study 
of the records of the Civil War, and few if any of the high officers of 
our army have contributed such voluminous material to the history 
of that great conflict. His own military service has been written 
in the form of an autobiography with the title of Under the Old 
Flag. In another work, The Life of General William F. Smith, he 
has given an interesting sketch of one of our distinguished major 
generals of that period. In his Life of Chares A. Dana, Assistant 
Secretary of War and afterwards Editor of the New York Sun, he 
gives a vivid picture behind the scene of Grant's campaigns and of 
political affairs following the war. With such a record of literary- 
labors, he was well prepared to give the country in permanent form 
the narrative of the great Chief of Staff. 

Rawlins came of humble but sterling parentage of Scotch-Irish 
stock. The son of a farmer, he owed his education in one of the 
best schools of his region to his own unaided efforts. He had been 
engaged in the practice of his profession, the law, seven years when 
the Civil War broke out, in which time he had already gained a good 
standing, filled some important offices and was a prominent member 
of his political party. He had only recently concluded a hot cam- 
paign as an elector on the Democratic State ticket in advocacy of 
the election of Stephen A. Douglas as President. Then came the 
election and inauguration of Lincoln and the firing upon Fort Sumter. 

In one of the most thrilling portions of his Life of Rawlins, Gen- 
eral Wilson has described the public meeting which was called at 
Galena, Illinois, the home of Rawlins, to express the indignation of 
the people at "the firing on the flag." Rawlins was advised by many 
of his Democratic associates not to attend the meeting, but his answer 
was "I shall go to the meeting, and if called upon, I shall speak. 
I know no party now. I only know that traitors have fired upon 
our country's flag." The meeting was first addressed by one of its 
citizens, Elihu B. Washburne, Congressman-elect, afterwards so promi- 
nent in public affairs. The audience then called for Rawlins, who 
promptly came to the stand and delivered a strong Union speech, 
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concluding with the words: "I have been a Democrat all my life; 
but this is no longer a question of politics. It is simply union or 
disunion, country or no country. I have favored every honorable 
compromise, but the day for compromise is past. Only one course 
is left for us. We will stand by the flag of our country and appeal 
to the God of Battles." (Page 48.) 

One of the persons who attended this meeting and listened to 
Rawlins' stirring appeal to arms was Ulysses S. Grant, then a private 
citizen and resident of Galena. General Wilson narrates that Grant 
told him when this speech was fresh in his memory, that he had 
listened to it with rapt attention, that it had stirred his patriotism, 
and rekindled his military ardor. It also removed all doubt from 
his mind as to the course he should pursue, and from that day for- 
ward he supported the doctrine of coercion which Rawlins had so 
eloquently proclaimed. The influence which the speech had made 
upon Grant's mind was evident from the fact that soon after, when 
President Lincoln appointed him a Brigadier General, he wrote at 
once to Rawlins and offered him a place on his staff. 

The biographer's account of the political condition at the time 
of the breaking out of hostilities adds much to the credit of Rawlins 
in taking such an unequivocal position in support of the war, and 
brings out a phase of public affairs at the time greatly to the credit 
of a large political body in the North which proved decisive for the 
Union. Reference has been made to the fact that Rawlins was a 
Democrat, and as such had participated in an active campaign in 
support of Douglas and his views on the Slavery question. Too 
much praise cannot be bestowed upon the great body of the Demo- 
cratic party in the Northern States that, immediately following a 
heated political contest, like Rawlins, gave its prompt and hearty 
support to its party adversary, Lincoln, in prosecution of the war for 
the Union. Without this support the nation could hardly have been 
saved. The fact that a small band in Illinois and the adjoining 
State of Indiana, entitled "Copperheads," sought to manifest sym- 
pathy for the South, only intensified the devotion of the War 
Democrats. 

Rawlins is a type of the large body of officers who served through 
the war and brought it to a successful conclusion. True, the three 
great generals, Grant, Sherman and Sheridan, and a number of others, 
were graduates of West Point, but the major part of the fighting 
was done under the command of officers who came into the service 
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without any preparation for their work. This does not argue against 
due preparedness, but it shows that in times of great peril the country- 
possesses the elements which will save it from the most threatening 
disaster. His biographer says of Rawlins that he was without knowl- 
edge of military administration or military organization, and knew 
absolutely nothing of the duties of either the staff or the line when 
he entered the army. He was merely a plain citizen of average edu- 
cation and a lawyer by profession, all of whose thoughts, aspirations 
and pursuits were those of peace up to the outbreak of the war 
between the States. He was not even in sympathy with the party 
whose candidate had been elected to the Presidency, and yet it may 
be doubted if it was the lot of any man, who did not actually reach 
the command of an army or become a member of the Cabinet, to 
render the country greater or more valuable services than did Rawlins 
in the four years' war for the Union. 

General Grant himself repeatedly acknowledged him to be his 
most useful support. A most careful and competent observer, at- 
tached to Grant's headquarters throughout the war, referring to a 
critical stage in the battle of Chattanooga, has made this record: 

It is due to General Rawlins, Chief of Staff, to state that upon this occasion 
as upon that of all Grant's great campaigns, he is entitled to one-half the praise, 
for the strategy. Tactical successes were due to others, but no general or broad 
plan of campaign, or pitched battle was ever adopted by General Grant without 
the unqualified assent and approval of Rawlins. The latter was his only military 
confidant and often originated many of the most successful operations. (Page 173.) 

Rawlins having entered the service as his constant and confidential 
companion from General Grant's first battle at Belmont in 1861 to 
Lee's surrender at Appomattox in 1865, his life for that period was 
necessarily a narrative of or reference to all the campaigns of the 
General-in-Chief. His biographer was, therefore, in execution of 
his task, undoubtedly constantly under the temptation to write a 
history of the war, which would have made the work too voluminous 
for the average reader. Although somewhat bulky in appearance, 
the author has brought the volume within the compass of four hun- 
dred pages, and departs as little from the biographical character as the 
subject would permit. 

While the biographer, as we have seen, gives Rawlins credit as 
Grant's right hand in his military work, he claims him to have been 
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much of a civilian and statesman. He was a strong supporter of 
the Monroe Doctrine, and, immediately after the collapse of the Con- 
federacy, advocated the forcible expulsion of the French and Maxi- 
milian from Mexico. It was entirely in consonance with his advice 
that Grant sent the large force under Sheridan to the Texas frontier, 
which but for the diplomatic action of Secretary Seward in securing 
the peaceful withdrawal of the French, would doubtless have marched 
into Mexico in support of the republican leader Juarez. 

The Chief-of-Staff is likewise credited with having brought Grant 
over to the project of settling by force of arms our controversy with 
Great Britain over the Alabama claims and that country's unfriendly 
conduct during the war. The author claims that Grant was strongly 
in favor of that policy, and that with the most powerful navy in the 
world and an army of 500,000 veteran soldiers, "there can be little 
doubt as to what would have been the result." (Page 328.) 

Again, he asserts that Rawlins also advocated armed intervention 
in favor of the insurrectionists in Cuba. Happily, however, for the 
peace of the country, these two questions were deferred to the time 
when Grant became President, the war spirit had cooled down, and 
the responsibility of office led him to accept the more conservative 
policy of Secretary Fish. 

It appears that after the death of Lincoln, when Andrew Johnson 
succeeded to the Presidency, Rawlins encouraged General Grant in 
support of his administration, but as "the policy" of the President 
developed and his controversy with Congress grew more intense, 
they both began to doubt its wisdom, and after "swinging around the 
circle" with him, their sympathy for him ceased. Rawlins took an 
active part in bringing about Grant's first nomination for the Presi- 
dency, and his appointment as Secretary of War was the last and 
crowning act of his confidence and friendship. Unfortunately, Rawlins 
had little opportunity to serve his country in his new post as within 
a few months after his appointment he was brought to his grave 
by the insidious disease against which he had been so long contending. 

The author has made public for the first time in authentic form a 
service rendered to his chief by Rawlins which was equal in impor- 
tance with his military service — a narrative of a most delicate 
character which the author has treated with becoming discretion. 
Following the battle of Shiloh in the first year of the war, in which 
his army barely escaped defeat, rumors attributed the situation to 
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General Grant's intemperate habits, and the matter was freely dis- 
cussed in the press of the country at the time. It appears that there 
was some foundation for the rumors, and Rawlins was greatly dis- 
turbed by the situation. He was heart and soul devoted to the suc- 
cess and welfare of his chief, and labored in every way possible to 
correct the evil habit, to the extent of securing from him a written 
pledge of total abstinence. But surrounded as the General was by 
persons who presented constant temptation, Rawlins saw that he 
was not adhering to his pledge, and during the siege of Vicksburg 
he wrote him a long letter remonstrating in plain language against 
his conduct, and concluding by informing him that unless he should 
correct it he, Rawlins, would have to ask to be relieved from service 
with him. The letter, which is reproduced in the book under review, 
page 128, is a striking proof of his faithfulness as a friend and a true 
patriot. It appears that it was not resented, but heeded for a season 
at least; nevertheless, Rawlins was constantly on the alert lest the 
recurrence of the habit might imperil the country and ruin the Gen- 
eral's reputation. 

The book has many references to the domestic life of Rawlins, 
which add a real charm to the reading. Following the account of 
the capture of Vicksburg, a romantic story is told of his courtship 
of his wife, a charming and accomplished young woman from New 
England, a governess in the family of the planter at whose house 
General Grant established his headquarters. Many of Rawlins' 
letters to his wife are given, which not only throw much light on 
military operations, but develop his family relations. He was accus- 
tomed to write her a letter daily unless prevented by the exigencies 
of his office. In a letter from Chattanooga he tells her of General 
Grant's joking comment on this habit: "He laughs at my writing 
you daily, and says he don't think I will hold out so constant and 
frequent a correspondent." (Page 391.) From City Point he 
writes her: 

The General has written Mrs. Grant to come down here week after next and 
asked me your address for Mrs. Grant, as she intended or had spoken of inviting 
you to come with her. 

Now I would like very much to have you come, were it not that I disapprove 
of having officers' wives in camp. It does not look like war to me, to see it 
heralded throughout the country by the press that the wife of the General and 
also the wife of the Chief-of-Staff are at City Point, and would be what I would 
avoid unless some good end could be subserved by it, besides the item of expense 
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and the disposition of the children during your absence is something to be con- 
sidered. However, I leave the matter to your decision, after having stated my 
views, and whatever it is will meet with my concurrence and approval. (Page 285.) 

But Mrs. Grant had her way, and the wife of the Chief-of-Staff 
came to headquarters near the battle front for a brief visit. 

Throughout the biography there runs a vein of true apprecia- 
tion of Rawlins' character and services, but this is especially the 
case in the concluding chapter, in which, in touching language, the 
author terminates his labors, in compliance with the dying request 
of his intimate friend and companion in arms. It is a work well 
done and will receive the plaudits of the few remaining soldiers who 
participated with him in those memorable campaigns which gave 
peace to a reunited country and saved the nation for its great mission 
in the world. The reviewer, however, cannot withhold a regret that 
the book had not appeared at an earlier date, so that many thousands 
more of his comrades might have enjoyed this worthy record of one 
of the greatest patriots of the Civil War. 

John W. Foster. 



